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Vandamm 


Katharine  Cornell 


His  presentation  marks  Miss  Cornell's  nine' 
teenth  season  as  an  actress-manager,  a double' 
capacity  in  which  she  first  began  functioning 
when  she  produced  and  appeared  in  her 
celebrated  romantic  drama,  “The  Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street,”  during  the  season 
1930-3 1 . 

She  returns  to  the  stage  in  "That  Lady” 
after  a full  year’s  absence — which  has  been  only  the  second  sea- 
son of  her  entire  career  that  she  has  failed  to  be  active  in  the 
theatre.  The  first  occasion  was  in  1937-38,  when  she  was  obliged 
to  abandon  plans  for  a round-the-world  tour,  and  so  took  a 
sabbatical  rest.  This  last  year,  since  she  concluded  her  season- 
long  appearances  in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra”  through  1947-48, 
was  a time  when,  though  she  was  not  acting  in  “That  Lady,” 
she  was  acting  on  it.  That  is,  she  and  her  husband,  Guthrie 
McClintic,  visited  England  and  Ireland  to  discuss  the  conversion 
of  Miss  O’Brien’s  novel  into  the  play  and  then,  later  when  back 
in  New  York,  worked  with  Miss  O'Brien  when  she  returned 
their  visit  by  coming  to  America.  Though  audiences  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  her  during  1948-49,  she  was  active 
in  the  theatre  all  the  same. 

Katharine  Cornell  is  a star  who  takes  her  responsibilities 
seriously.  One  of  these  responsibilities  is  to  take  care  not  to 
coast  along  on  reputation,  not  to  win  comparatively  easy  further 
successes  in  roles  easy  to  play  and  easy  to  make  popular — but, 
on  the  other  hand,  constantly  “to  stretch.”  That  is,  she  feels 
obliged  with  each  new  production  to  choose  a role  that  demands 
enlarging  her  range  a bit  more  than  before. 

This  is  why  she  has  chosen  to  enact  the  part  of  Ana  de 
Mendoza.  The  star  has  felt  this  Spanish  princess  almost  as  much 
a challenge  to  her  powers  as  were  her  two  Shakespearean  hero- 
ines, Juliet  and  Cleopatra. 

She  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  Kate  O'Brien’s  work  before 
she  read  the  novel  in  which  Ana  de  Mendoza’s  romantic  story 
was  told.  From  the  time  she  had  read  Miss  O'Brien's  novel. 
“Land  of  Spices,”  she  had  considered  her  one  of  the  finest  authors 
writing  in  English  today.  In  addition,  she  was  interested  in  this 


author's  work  because  her  husband  had  directed  an  O'Brien  play 
in  London  a few  years  before — "The  Ante-Room.”  Thus  when 
she  heard  that  one  of  her  favorite  authors  was  publishing  a new 
novel  called  “For  One  Sweet  Grape”  she  wanted  to  read  it 
immediately.  She  was  playing  in  “Antigone”  in  Chicago  at  the 
time  and  she  remembers  going  to  a bookstore  there  and  watching 
clerks  unpack  a case  of  the  books  that  had  just  arrived,  so  that 
she  could  have  the  first  copy. 

The  novel  had  already  had  a sensational  success  in  England 
under  the  title  of  “That  Lady.”  As  published  in  America  it  bore 
a title  taken  from  Shakespeare’s  “Rape  of  Lucrece”-  “For  one 
sweet  grape,  who  will  the  vine  destroy?”  Upon  her  first  absorbed 
reading  of  this  tale.  Miss  Cornell  felt  “The  woman  in  this  book 
is  for  me.  I know  what  she’s  like.  I know  what  she  felt.  I could 
play  her."  She  remembered  that  she  had  had  a hunch  like  that 
once  before — when  she  had  read  Michael  Aden's  “The  Green 
Hat,”  and  her  triumph  as  the  gallant  Iris  March  of  the  story 
is  now  part  of  theatrical  history.  It  was  the  role  that  elevated 
Katharine  Cornell  to  stardom. 

Thus  she  cabled  immediately  to  Kate  O'Brien  for  the  dramatic 
rights.  Miss  O'Brien  replied : “Thrilled  you  want  to  play  Ana, 
but  I want  to  dramatize  her,”  and  Miss  Cornell  responded,  “Go 
ahead.” 

Meanwhile,  until  a dramatic  version  could  be  made  from  the 
novel,  Miss  Cornell  proceeded  with  her  plan  to  present  and  act 
in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  and  during  1947-48  she  gained  a 
longer  run  for  this  classic  than  it  had  ever  achieved  in  the  world 
before.  But  once  that  was  over  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
until  the  one-eyed  Spanish  princess,  who  was  rather  stubbornly 
resisting  transfer  from  book-covers  to  stage-scenery,  could  be 
ready  for  her.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  the  abundant  simple 
pleasures  that  Miss  Cornell  enjoys  when  not  on  the  stage,  such 
as  gardening  at  her  sea-side  cottage  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  tak- 
ing long  walks  with  her  dachshunds,  reading  multitudinous 
detective  stories,  finishing  furniture  by  removing  paint-coats  and 
then  putting  on  others.  She  is  very  pleased  that,  despite  an 
onslaught  by  drought  and  crows  during  the  summer  of  1949, 
her  crops  of  peas,  tomatoes,  raspberries  and  blackberries  came 
to  rich  harvests. 


T be  Era  of  Philip  // 


HEN  in  1556  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  abdicated  the  throne  of  Spain 
he  also  handed  over  to  his  earnest  son,  Philip 
II,  other  vast  territories,  sprawled  over  half 
of  Europe,  that  comprised  the  greatest  her- 
itage Christendom  had  ever  seen.  With  the 
crown  of  Spain  went  the  rule  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  Genoa,  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily  and 
much  else  of  Italy,  and  the  enormous  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World.  Spain,  with  its  territory  extended  by  a century's 
brilliant  discoveries  and  conquests,  had  risen  to  the  zenith  ol 
its  power.  Philip's  reign,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
neighbors,  and  the  germs  of  corruption  and  decay  that  were 
growing  in  Spain,  led  to  numerous  disasters.  Many  misfortunes 
stemmed  from  Philip's  ill-starred  combination  of  stubborn 
rigidity  and  indecisiveness,  not  the  least  being  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada  that  was  to  have  conquered  England. 

Hume  tells  how  the  tight  self-control  he  inherited  even 
attended  his  birth  in  1527.  His  mother,  on  this  occasion,  refused 
in  thin-lipped  silence  to  give  any  sign  of  sulfering,  and  when 
begged  by  an  attendant  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings  replied. 
“Die  I may,  but  wail  I will  not.” 

Philip's  trusted  minister,  Ruy  Gomez,  won  all  the  wars  of  his 
time  while  his  king's  delays  dissipated  the  fruits  ol  victory.  Yet 
the  king  boasted  of  his  “leaden  foot."  He  was  convinced  that  he 
had  been  called  by  destiny  not  only  to  rule  vast  domains  but 
also  to  be  God’s  instrument  in  destroying  the  Almighty’s  enemies 
inndels  such  as  Turks  and  Moors,  and  heretical  adherents  of 
Protestantism. 

His  intense  Catholicism  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from 
sending  his  armies  against  the  Pope  in  Rome  when  the  Pontiff's 
edicts  interfered  with  his  own  ambition.  And  his  religious  devo- 
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Engraving  made  from  a portrait  by  Titian,  when  the 
king  was  29  years  old.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 


tion  did  not  prevent  his  coldly  ordering  the  murders  of  statesmen 
who  stood  in  his  way  though  it  is  true  that  other  monarchs  of 
that  time  showed  no  more  restraint  in  blood-letting. 

The  burden  of  his  mission  and  his  continued  series  of  defeats 
and  disappointments,  made  Philip  a sad  man.  Tragedy  also 
stalked  his  personal  life.  He  lost  four  queens  by  death,  and  the 
bitter  story  of  his  son  and  heir,  Don  Carlos,  for  whom  he  had 
hoped  so  much  and  whom  he  had  had  to  put  away  in  madness, 
is  so  harrowing  that  it  has  been  told  again  and  again  by  writers 
in  novels  and  plays.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
Schiller's  “Don  Carlos,”  last  produced  in  New  York  in  1906, 
marking  the  only  previous  appearance  of  Ana  de  Mendoza  as  a 
character  on  the  American  stage. 

Philip’s  Four  Wives 

For  Philip  marriage  was  necessarily  a matter  of  a political 
alliance  between  states.  So  inter  related  already  were  the 
royal  families  of  Europe  that  all  nuptial  possibilities  for  him 
were  in  some  degree  consanguinous. 

Philip's  first  wife  was  a cousin,  Princess  Maria,  daughter  of 
King  John  III  of  Portugal.  She  became  the  mother  of  Don 
Carlos  and  died  17  months  after  her  wedding,  which  took  place 
in  1542.  Philip’s  second  marriage  in  1 554,  was  the  celebrated 
one  with  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England  and  elder  sister  of 
Elizabeth.  As  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  and  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  Mary  was  also  a cousin  of  Philip's,  and  her  marriage 
to  him,  against  the  will  of  her  subjects,  is  one  reason  why  she 
has  always  been  held  in  bad  memory  by  Englishmen.  Upon  her 
death  in  15  58,  Philip  made  overtures  for  the  hand  of  his  late 
wife’s  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
as  a means  of  keeping  England  harnessed  to  the  political  interests 
of  Spain,  but  his  suit  was  repulsed.  Elizabeth  calmed  the  fears 
of  her  countrymen  that  she  might  involve  them  in  continental 
wars  through  such  a marriage,  as  her  sister  had  done,  by  an- 
nouncing to  Parliament  her  intention  to  live  and  die  unwed. 

Wife  No.  2 was  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Henry  II 
of  France  and  Catherine  dc  Medici.  This  marriage  took  place  in 
1560,  and  this  third  queen’s  affectionate  kindness  to  her  stepson, 
the  distraught  Carlos,  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  a tragic  love 
affair  between  them,  for  which  they  were  both  supposedly  put 
to  death  by  Philip.  There  is  no  historical  basis  for  this,  though 
Carlos  “disappeared”  in  January  1568  and  Elizabeth  died  in 
childbirth  in  October  of  the  same  year.  That  there  could  even 
be  such  a legend  does,  however,  illustrate  the  melodramatic 
atmosphere  of  the  time. 

Thrice  left  a widower,  Philip  at  the  age  of  42,  in  1570, 
contracted  still  another  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Anne 
of  Austria,  who  was  half  his  age.  This  marriage  lasted  for  ten 
years,  then  the  king’s  fourth  queen  died. 

Ana  de  Mendoza 

Probably  no  single  episode  of  Philip's  life  better  illustrates 
his  fatal  characteristics  of  indecisiveness  and  malicious  perse- 
cution toward  those  who  incurred  his  displeasure,  than  the  epi- 
side  that  is  related  in  this  play.  This  moody  mystic  of  a monarch 
was  undoubtedly  drawn  to  the  spirited  Ana  de  Mendoza  de  la 
Cerda.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  have  her  as  a mistress 
of  his  own.  But  he  could  take  a slow,  drawn-out  revenge  upon 
another  man  who  did  have  the  audacity  to  make  that  decision. 

From  the  moment  of  his  coronation,  Philip's  most  trusted 
minister  was  Ruy  Gomez,  a childhood  playmate  of  the  minor 
nobility.  Gomez  was  born  Count  of  Mclito  but  was  elevated  by 
Philip  to  be  Prince  of  Eboli.  Before  sending  him  on  a mission 
to  England,  the  king  paternalistically  arranged  for  his  minister's 
marriage  to  Ana,  then  only  14,  and  the  daughter  of  one  of 
Spain’s  noblest  families.  As  was  the  custom  then  in  Spain,  this 


marriage  to  a girl  in  her  early  teens  consisted  merely  of  a cere 
mony  and  was  consummated  several  years  later.  Ana  grew  into 
the  most  beautiful  and  sprightly  woman  at  the  court,  despite 
her  wearing  a patch  over  her  right  eye,  which  she  had  lost  in 
a duelling  accident  a year  before  her  marriage. 

Upon  Gomez  death  Ana  piously  retired  to  a Carmelite  con 
vent.  But  she  was  too  high-spirited  for  the  life  of  a religious 
recluse  and  she  had  a famous  quarrel  with  the  Mother  Superior 
who  was,  incidentally,  later  canonized  as  St.  Teresa.  From  the 
convent  she  went  to  her  estate  at  Pastrana  until  the  King  sum- 
moned  her  back  to  Madrid  to  take  her  rightful  place  at  court, 
ostensibly  so  that  her  children  could  be  reared  properly  to  their 
station.  This  was  one  of  Philip's  weaknesses,  his  over-solicitude 
for  so  many  details  that  he  delayed  attending  to  big  decisions. 

Hume  reports  that  "The  most  unimportant  trifle  in  the  dress, 
management,  studies  or  play  of  his  children  came  within  his 
purview.  The  minutiae  of  the  management  of  his  flower-gardens, 
the  little  maladies  of  his  servants,  did  not  escape  his  vigilance. 
The  private  and  financial  affairs  of  his  nobles  came  as  much 
within  his  province,  almost,  as  his  personal  concerns,  the  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  of  his  rooms  had  to  be  done  under  his  per 
sonal  supervision.  The  task  of  building  the  stupendous  Escorial, 
and  adorning  it  with  triumphs  of  art  from  the  master  hands  of 
all  Christendom,  was  performed  down  to  the  smallest  particular 
under  his  unwearied  guidance." 

Several  historians  are  rather  critical  of  Ana.  Gayarre  de- 
scribes her  as  "remarkable  for  her  beauty,  haughty  in  temper, 
unconquerable  in  her  pride,  irresistible  in  the  exercise  of  the 
fascination  with  which  she  had  been  gifted  by  nature,  astute, 
unscrupulous,  excelling  in  the  management  of  those  intrigues 
which  usually  secure  success  in  a corrupt  court." 

In  the  Ana  de  Mendoza  portrayed  in  Kate  O'Brien's  novel, 
and  now  in  her  play,  there  is  nothing  of  an  unscrupulous  in- 
triguer, until  she  came  to  her  affair  with  Perez.  And  Miss 
O'Brien  seems  to  have  good  warrant  for  her  interpretation  of 


her  heroine's  character,  as  against  that  of  some  historians.  For 
with  all  the  wealth,  power  and  position  that  she  had  at  her 
disposal,  what  need  had  this  princess  to  stoop  to  intrigue,  until 
in  self-defense  in  her  widowhood  she  had  her  love-affair  to 
protect? 

Hume  has  a disparaging  word  for  her  too,  in  telling  of  the 
uproar  that  followed  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  who  had 
been  a disciple  of  Ana’s  late  husband,  along  with  Antonio 
Perez.  Between  those  two  men  a natural  rivalry  developed. 
Perez,  handsome,  brilliant,  charming,  facile  -easily  won  the 
king's  favor  and  succeeded  to  Ruy  Gomez'  position  as  Secretary 
of  State.  Juan  de  Escovedo,  a fanatically  self-righteous  man, 
had  to  be  contented  with  a post  of  confidence  with  Philip's 
illegitimate  halfbrother,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  in  the  latter's 
vice-regal  assignment  in  the  Netherlands. 

Ana’s  Affair  with  Perez 

Hume’s  version  of  the  episode,  with  its  digs  at  Ana,  is  this: 

"One  of  the  king’s  secretaries,"  he  relates,  "Mateo  Vasquez, 
whose  duty  was  to  convey  to  him  the  gossip  of  the  capital,  in- 
formed the  king  that  all  Madrid  was  connecting  the  names  of 
Perez  and  the  widowed  Princess  of  Eboli  with  the  murder  of 
Escovedo.  The  princess  was  the  greatest  lady  in  Spain,  a haughty, 
passionate  termagant,  who  had  borne  to  Ruy  Gomez  .1  numerous 
family.  The  supposed  amours  between  her  and  Philip  have  been 
disproved,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Perez  had  become  her 
lover,  and  that  Escovedo,  who  had  formerly  been  an  assistant 
of  her  husband’s,  had  discovered  this  and  resented  it.  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  princess  had  in  consequence  urged 
Perez  to  have  the  man  killed  under  cover  of  the  king's  authoriza- 
tion of  many  months  before. 

"The  princess,  when  she  heard  that  Vasquez  had  mentioned 
her  name  to  the  king  in  connection  with  the  murder,  flew  into 
a rage  and  demanded  his  punishment.  Thereupon  began  a great 
feud  between  Perez  and  the  princess  on  the  one  hand  and 
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Vasquez  on  the  other,  which  doubtless  caused  Philip  much  in' 
convenience  and  annoyance,  but  he  was  unable  to  decide  to 
take  steps  in  behalf  of  either  party — knowing  himself  implicated 
in  the  Escovedo  affair.” 

The  princess  and  Perez  were,  however,  persistent  in  pressing 
for  a trial  of  the  murder.  They  foresaw  that  a trial  would  clear 
them  because  the  king  would  have  to  have  it  that  way.  Philip 
at  last  was  driven  to  take  action — but  as  Vasquez  wished  it, 
against  his  opponents.  In  July  1579  the  princess  and  Perez  were 
both  arrested. 

The  princess  was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  never  entirely 
regained  her  liberty.  Perez  was  condemned  to  ten  years  im' 
prisonment,  not  for  Escovedo's  murder  but  for  having  divulged 
to  Ana  the  authority  given  by  the  king  for  the  murder — a state 
secret.  While  Perez  was  kept  in  a dungeon,  a murder  case 
against  him  was  built  up  over  three  years.  In  1588,  upon  trial, 
he  was  ordered  to  confess  all,  even  being  put  to  the  torture, 
under  which  he  promised  to  tell  everything.  But  no  matter  how 
much  he  might  have  implicated  the  king,  a confession  would 
have  condemned  himself.  It  would  have  shown  that  the  king’s 
authorization  of  the  assasination  was  used  at  that  particular 
time  for  Perez's  own  private  reasons.  Before  his  confession 
could  be  taken  he  escaped  from  prison. 

Perez  a Symbol  of  Freedom 

He  fled  first  to  Aragon,  seeking  sanctuary  there  under  its 
ancient  "democratic  institutions.”  The  old  Aragonese 
kingdom  had  had  a remarkably  modern  judicial  system  to  pro- 
tect  accused  persons  and  "assure  them  of  fair  trials.  Philip  had 
sworn  to  maintain  that  dearly-held  liberty  of  his  Aragonese 
vassals  called  the  "Mainfestacion,”  equivalent  of  the  English 
Habeas  Corpus.  But,  hearing  that  Perez  had  found  refuge  in  a 
monastery,  he  sent  orders  to  bring  him  back,  dead  or  alive, 
realizing  that  this  man  who  knew  all  of  Philip's  innermost  secrets 
could  not  be  allowed  to  slip  through  his  fingers.  The  Aragonese, 
incensed  at  this  violation  of  the  “Manifestacion,”  rioted  in 
defense  of  Perez,  and  so  much  bloodshed  occurred  as  the  king’s 
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soldiers  tried  to  take  him  away  that  the  attempt  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Perez  became  a symbol  of  Aragonese  liberties  that  had  to  be 
defended  against  encroachment.  A long,  complicated  legal 
struggle  took  place.  Perez  begged  Philip  to  let  him  alone,  and 
threatened,  if  not,  to  publish  some  of  the  highly  secret  and  im' 
portant  state  papers  that  he  had  brought  with  him  (some  of 
which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum) . 

"But  Philip  was  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  death,”  relates 
Hume.  "To  be  thwarted  and  threatened  by  such  a man  was  too 
much  even  for  his  patience.  Perez  must  die.  For  once,  however, 
the  king  had  to  deal  with  a man  even  more  crafty  than  himself, 
who  knew  every  trick  and  was  fighting  for  his  life.  Perez  drew 
up  a masterly  exposition  of  his  case,  painting  the  king  in  his 
blackest  colors,  and  presented  it  to  his  judges.  The  tribunal 
called  upon  the  king  for  a refutation.  'If,'  replied  Philip,  'it 
were  possible  for  me  to  give  an  answer  in  the  same  public  way 
that  Perez  has  done,  his  guilt  would  be  manifest.  But  my  object 
is  the  public  good.  I cannot  answer  him  further  without  be- 
traying secrets  which  must  not  be  revealed,  involving  persons 
whose  reputation  is  of  more  importance  than  the  punishment  of 
this  man,  who  is  a traitor  worse  than  ever  before  has  sinned 
against  his  sovereign.’  And  with  this  Philip  allowed  his  prosecu- 
tion before  the  Aragonese  tribunal  to  lapse.” 

The  king  later  took  retribution  upon  the  Aragonese  who  had 
frustrated  him  with  their  zealous  protection  of  their  safeguards 
against  tyranny.  He  managed  to  abolish  the  Manifestacion,  and 
thereby  the  last  vestige  of  individual  freedom  vanished  in 
Spain  for  centuries.  In  that  their  love  affair  had  this  “totalita- 
rian” result  lies  the  major  historical  important  of  the  brief 
romance  between  Ana  and  Antonio  Perez. 

The  Captains  and  Kings  Depart 

Subsequently  Perez  made  his  way  first  to  France,  and  then 
to  England,  where,  well-received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
found  his  revenge  upon  the  king  who  had  persecuted  him  and 
his  beloved  Ana,  by  revealing  to  Philip’s  enemy  some  of  those 
secrets  of  which  that  king  was  so  fearful.  Perez  lived  on  until 
1611.  Ana  died  in  1592,  at  the  age  of  52.  Twenty  months  they 
had  been  together,  and  they  had  suffered  many  years  as  a 
result. 

As  for  Philip,  he  had  nothing  but  bitterness  at  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  had  built  the  great  gloomy  pile,  half-monastery,  half- 
palace,  called  the  Escorial,  he  had  dotted  Spain  with  cathedrals, 
he  had  been  the  patron  of  El  Greco  and  many  other  great 
artists.  But  for  the  rest,  his  reign  had  meant  dissipation  and 
destruction  of  a mighty  heritage.  His  armies  had  plundered  un- 
told wealth  from  the  temples  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayans  and  Incas 
of  the  America — but  the  galleons  that  were  supposed  to  carry 
the  treasures  to  Spain  more  often  than  not  were  captured  by 
the  rising  power  of  England's  fleets,  and  so  Philip’s  possessions 
were  enriching  his  enemies  rather  than  himself. 

Spain  itself  had  been  depleted  by  the  waste  of  its  men  in 
bloody  wars  and  by  wholesale  emigration  to  the  new  continent 
not  only  of  craftsmen  and  tillers  of  the  soil  but  men  of  noble 
birth  as  well.  These  transplated  to  the  new  world  the  culture 
and  industry  of  their  homeland,  carrying  the  seed  of  the  still 
further  humiliation  of  Spain  that  occurred  when  their  descend- 
ants, generations  later,  tore  down  the  red  and  gold  banners  of 
Hispania  and  set  up  independent  nations  in  the  image  of 
American  democracy. 

In  1598,  two  years  after  the  disaster  of  an  English  fleet’s 
having  sacked  his  greatest  port,  Cadiz,  after  Henry  IV  had 
beaten  him  in  France,  the  Nassaus  had  beaten  him  in  Holland — 
when  he  was  utterly  bankrupt,  with  his  country  ruined,  his 
dream  of  the  universal  predominance  of  Catholicism  and  the 
omnipotence  of  Spain  proved  a chimera,  Philip  died  a lingering 
death  at  the  age  of  71.  So  ended  a reign  crowded  with  the 
terrors  of  the  auto-da-fe,  the  careless  slaughter  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands through  ill-planned  military  campaigns,  intrigues,  violence, 
heartbreaking  disappointments  and  griefs  in  high  places — the 
stuff  of  incredibly  picturesque  melodrama  and  romance. 


Kate  OBrien 


OR  nearly  fifteen  years  Ana  de  Mendoza  has 
been  a tenant  in  Kate  O'Brien's  mind.  The 
Irish-born  novelist  and  playwright  encount 
ered  the  courageous  Mendoza  soon  after  her 
first  visit  to  Spain — a visit  that  resulted  in  an 
abiding  devotion  to  that  country's  people  and 
its  culture. 

Originally  she  went  to  Spain  when  she  was 
very  young  to  tutor  English  literature  to  the  brilliant  14-year-old 
son  of  a wealthy  Spanish  family  living  near  Bilbao — this  as  a 
means  of  escaping  the  monotony  of  teaching  the  same  subject 
in  an  English  school  for  girls.  She  stayed  with  this  family  for 
nine  months  and  found  that  many  elements  of  Spanish  life 
“called”  her  like  some  continental  Bali-Hai.  Having  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Spain  of  our  time,  she  not  only  returned  to  it 
every  year  for  her  vacations,  but  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
greater  Spain  that  once  had  been,  through  its  history  and  its  art. 

In  this  research  she  came  across  the  story  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween St.  Teresa  and  the  high-spirited  Ana  de  Mendoza,  of 
whom  she  hadn’t  previously  even  heard.  From  that  moment  Ana 
lived  with  her.  “Did  you  ever  notice,”  remarks  Miss  O'Brien, 
“how,  after  you  meet  up  with  a new  word  and  look  it  up  in 


Eileen  Darby 

Director,  Star  and  Author  confer  just  before  an 

early  rehearsal  gets  under  way.  Chatting  in  the 
background  Henry  Daniell  and  Henry  Stephenson. 


the  dictionary,  that  word  then  seems  to  appear  again  and  again, 
almost  every  day,  in  everything  you  read?  That’s  how  it  was 
with  Ana.  From  then  on,  almost  everywhere  I prowled  in  Span- 
ish history  1 found  references  to  Ana.” 

Soon  the  notion  of  turning  the  colorful  story  of  this  princess 
to  fictional  use  occurred  to  Kate  O'Brien,  and  she  began  making 
notes  about  her  life  as  she  continued  her  reading.  This  went 
on  for  twelve  years,  while  seven  books  and  four  plays  and 
innumerable  short  stories  and  artieles  and  radio  broadcasts  on 
other  subjects  were  being  written.  Ana  seemed  such  a big  sub- 
ject that  Miss  O'Brien  kept  putting  her  off.  At  last,  in  the 
summer  of  1945,  she  went  to  Ireland  for  a rest.  There  she 
decided  she  must  tackle  Ana  “now  or  never.”  And  she  found 
that  after  twelve  years  of  off-and-on  thinking  of  the  proud  prin- 
cess' story,  it  wrote  itself  out  with  remarkable  speed.  She  finished 
the  novel  in  two  and  a half  months — something  of  a feat  for 
historical  fiction  of  such  magnitude. 

Oddly  enough  when  she  had  accepted  the  commission  from 
Katharine  Cornell  to  turn  “That  Lady”  (so  entitled  when  the 
novel  was  published  in  England,  but  called  “For  One  Sweet 
Grape”  when  published  here)  into  a play,  it  took  not  two  and 
a half  months  but  two  and  a half  years  to  condense  the  book's 
abundant  material  into  a drama  of  conventional  length.  The 
book,  incidentally,  had  been  an  enormously  successful  best-seller 
in  England,  has  been  greatly  praised  and  read  also  in  Spain, 
Holland,  France,  Germany  and  Denmark,  in  the  languages  of 
those  countries,  and  when  “That  Lady”  went  into  rehearsal  in 
New  York  its  American  edition  had  been  completely  sold  and 
was  out  of  print.  News  of  Miss  Cornell's  presentation  had  begun 
a run  on  the  book  in  public  libraries  everywhere.  An  historian 
friend  at  Oxford  gave  the  author  the  praise  for  it  that  she 
treasures  most.  "Historians,”  he  said,  "don't  usually  like  histori- 
cal novels.  But  this  is  good  history.” 

Miss  O'Brien  was  educated  at  the  University  College,  Dublin, 
and  for  a while  was  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  She  came  to  America  for  the  first  time  in  1921.  She 
has  a house  at  Roundstone,  in  Connemara,  West  of  Ireland,  that 
she  considers  home. 

Though  this  is  Miss  O'Brien's  first  play  to  be  produced  in 
America,  she  has  had  a considerable  share  of  theatrical  activity. 
Four  plays  of  her  authorship  have  been  produced  in  London 
with  success,  “Distinguished  Villa,”  founded  on  experiences  in 
Manchester,  and  telling  a domestic  tragedy  of  modern  times; 
“The  Bridge,”  which  was  played  by  Fay  Compton  at  the  Arts 
Theatre;  “The  Ante-Room,”  a story  of  family  life  in  Ireland  in 
the  eighties;  and  “Last  of  Summer,”  story  of  an  Irish  girl  re- 
turned home  from  a career  abroad  just  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II. 


ANA  de  MENDOZA  AND  JUAN  DE  ESCOVEDO 

(Joseph  Wiseman) 


ANA  de  MENDOZA  AND  CARDINAL  GASPAR 

(Henry  Stephenson) 
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Guthrie  Me  Clint ic 


ith  “That  Lady”  Guthrie  McClintic  is  direct- 
ing his  80th  stage  production,  a record  with 
no  peer  on  the  American  stage  today. 
Twenty-five  of  these  have  been  productions 
starring  Miss  Cornell,  30  have  been  plays 
presented  under  his  own  management,  and 
the  remaining  25  have  been  plays  he  directed 
for  other  producers.  This  output  is  not  only 
notable  as  to  quantity  but,  as  all  know  who  have  followed  the 
theatre  even  casually,  it  is  also  memorable  for  quality,  since  it 
includes,  besides  the  distinguished  Cornell  presentations,  such 
unforgettable  plays  as  John  Gielgud’s  “Hamlet,”  “Yellow  Jack,” 
“Saturday’s  Children,”  “The  Shanghai  Gesture,”  "Mamba's 
Daughters,  "The  Old  Maid,”  which  won  a Pulitzer  Prize,  and 
“Winterset  and  “High  Tor”  which  both  won  Critics’  Circle 
Awards. 

Guthrie  McClintic's  interest  in  the  theatre  began  when,  at 
the  age  of  eight  in  Seattle,  he  was  given  a toy  stage  as  a gift. 
Soon  he  became  a devotee  of  the  real  stage.  By  the  time  he  was 
1 1 he  was  a regular  Saturday  matinee  patron  of  a local  stock 
company,  standing  at  the  stage-door  after  each  performance  to 
see  his  idols  pass  at  closer  range  than  his  gallery  seat  had 
afforded.  At  16  he  ran  away  with  a “rep”  company  playing 
one-night  stands,  unrepentantly  returning  home  ten  days  later 
when  the  company  stranded  in  Walla  Walla.  After  such  an 
exhilarating  experience,  ordinary  school  was  impossible.  His 
parents  accepted  the  situation  by  agreeing  to  send  him  to  a 
dramatic  school  in  New  York. 

From  there,  after  some  miscellaneous  trouping  in  one-night- 
stand  companies,  McClintic  went  to  the  staff  of  that  paragon 
of  taste  among  his  contemporary  producers,  Winthrop  Ames- - 
serving  as  a general  utility  man  who  acted  occasionally,  stage- 
managed  sometimes,  and  continually  functioned  as  talent-scout, 
casting-director  and  play-reader. 


For  one  summer  he  acquired  experience  as  a director  with  the 
stock  company  operated  by  Jessie  Bonstelle  in  Detroit,  and  there 
he  met  the  young  actress  whom  he  married  two  years  later.  He 
had  seen  Katharine  Cornell's  performances  in  some  Washington 
Square  Players'  productions  in  New  York,  but  they  had  had 
to  go  to  Detroit  to  meet.  Their  marriage  took  place  in  September 
1921,  just  as  each  was  on  the  verge  of  a great  professional 
success.  Six  weeks  later  Miss  Cornell  scored  her  first  Broadway 
triumph  in  “A  Bill  of  Divorcement.”  And  eight  weeks  after 
that  Guthrie  McClintic  made  his  debut  as  a producer  with  “The 
Dover  Road”  and  saw  it  become  a splendid  hit.  And  thus  in  the 
space  of  one  autumn  they  were  launched  brilliantly  on  the  dis- 
tinguished careers  they  have  followed  together  ever  since. 

In  an  interview  with  Helen  Ormsbee  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  McClintic  recently  revealed  some  of  his  methods  of 
directing  a play. 

“The  actors  sit  around  a table  with  me  for  four  or  five  days 
reading  their  parts,”  he  said.  "Everything  seems  to  be  going 
nicely.  You  feel  encouraged.  But  then  the  cast  begins  to  move 
around  the  stage,  and  every  effect  is  lost  for  the  time  being. 
With  every  production  there  is  a moment  when  the  director 
must  put  his  fingers  on  the  spine  of  the  play,  find  the  dislocation, 
and  snap  it  into  place — like  a chiropractor.  When  that  is  over — 
and  sometimes  it's  a bit  painful — the  play  that  limped  gets  up 
and  walks.  The  director  is  the  person  who  must  do  this.  For 
the  author  who  sits  in  front  watching  the  operation  it  isn't 
pleasant.  The  actors,  too,  sometimes  have  to  be  treated  as 
radically  as  the  play’s  script.  That  is  why  I feel  that  outsiders 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  attend  a rehearsal.  They  wouldn't  expect 
to  go  and  watch  a friend  have  a tooth  extracted,  would  they?” 

Despite  his  eighty  productions,  McClintic  has  lost  none  of 
his  excitement  about  the  theatre,  none  of  the  feeling  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  glamorous  phenomena  in  the  world. 


Graphic  House 


Rolf  Gerard 


By  W.  E.  J.  MARTIN 

Reprinted  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- Express 


ne  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  “That  Lady' 
is  that  it  introduces  to  theatregoers  for  the 
first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stage  de- 
signers of  England — Rolf  Gerard. 

Though  Gerard  has  been  winning  con- 
siderable acclaim  in  Britain  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  now  carries  a British  passport, 
he  is  actually  more  nearly  that  fictional  character  called  “The 
European  Man”  than  one  could  usually  hope  to  find  embodied 
in  a single  individual.  His  father  was  Alsatian,  his  mother 
Sicilian,  and  the  son  of  this  international  marriage  was  given  a 
completely  international  education — in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  Spain.  In  consequence  he  speaks 
the  languages  of  all  those  countries  with  equal  facility,  and  all 
of  them  tinged  with  a slight  accent  of  the  others. 

He  began  his  career  by  studying  medicine  in  Berlin  in  the 
mid-twenties,  but  became  theatre-struck.  Though  he  finished  his 
studies  and  obtained  an  M.D.  he  never  practiced  as  a physician 
until  World  War  II,  when  the  shortage  of  medical  men  in 
Britain  caused  him  to  offer  his  services  to  a hospital.  Instead 
of  setting  up  as  a Man  in  White  just  after  he  had  won  the  right 
to  call  himself  “doctor,”  he  undertook  an  apprenticeship  in  stage 
design  with  one  of  Max  Reinhardt’s  world-famous  theatres  in 
Berlin.  Later  he  practiced  scene-design  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
much  influenced  by  the  novel  methods  employed  by  the  some- 
what similarly-named  Christian  Bcrard,  whose  settings  for  “The 
Madwoman  of  Chaillot”  have  been  the  talk  of  New  York  this 
past  season. 

In  1938  Gerard  went  to  London  and  found  himself  over- 
whelmed with  commissions.  He  designed  scenery  and  costumes 
for  five  plays  his  first  year.  In  the  next  nine  years  he  designed 
37  others,  including  a new  production  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford,  while  also 
practicing  as  a physician  during  the  fighting  years.  He  provided 
scenery  and  costumes  for  five  revues  starring  Beatrice  Lillie,  and 
nine  operas  or  ballets  produced  by  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Company, 
appearing  this  season  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  The  most 
distinguished  work  he  has  accomplished  was  a new  production  of 
Mozart's  “Cosi  Fan  Tutte,”  for  the  Glyndbourne  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  in  August,  1948 — a setting 
which  was  written  about  widely  in  unusual  superlatives.  Last 
winter  he  provided  a new  production  for  the  Royal  Opera  Com- 
pany, Covent  Garden,  of  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  which  also 
drew  much  favorable  attention. 

He  has  been  entrusted  with  the  designing  of  the  settings  and 
costumes  of  “That  Lady”  at  the  suggestion  of  Beatrice  Lillie, 
who  introduced  him  to  Katharine  Cornell  when  she  heard  that 
the  new  Cornell  play  called  for  a lavish  set  of  highly  stylized 
period  costumes  and  scenery. 

He  confesses  that  he  has  provided  costumes  for  Miss  Cornell 


and  her  fellow-players  which  are  not  quite  historically  accurate 
to  the  Spain  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

“If  I made  them  exactly  as  the  paintings  of  the  period  show 
the  way  people  dressed  then,”  says  Gerard,  “nobody  would 
believe  me,  or  them.  So  I've  kept  the  spirit  of  that  time,  while 
modifying  the  clothes,  and  the  settings  as  well,  to  suit  what 
people  in  1949  expect  Spanish  clothes  and  rooms  of  1579  to  be. 

“After  all,”  continues  Gerard,  "did  you  ever  notice  in  the 
prints  of  celebrated  Shakespearean  actors  of  the  past  that  though 
they  were  all  supposed  to  be  playing — if  it  were  Hamlet,'  say 
— a Danish  prince  of  the  14th  century,  their  clothes  all  looked 
a bit  Victorian — if  they  were  acting  in  the  Victorian  day?  Every 
period's  costumes  are  modified  by  designers  to  have  a touch  of 
the  day  in  which  they  are  worn,  as  well  as  the  period  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  worn.” 

One  of  Gerard’s  assignments  for  “That  Lady”  was  almost 
more  in  the  make-up  department  than  it  is  in  the  costume  de- 
partment. He  had  to  provide  Miss  Cornell  not  only  costumes 
of  dash  and  style  appropriate  to  a Spanish  princess  who  was 
the  talk  of  the  Royal  court  of  her  time,  but  also  an  eye-patch 
of  great  “seductiveness.”  The  original  Ana  de  Mendoza  made 
her  patch  an  attribute  of  her  beauty,  not  a handicap,  sometimes 
using  one  of  lace,  other  times  having  it  cut  in  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse,  or  as  a diamond.  Gerard  has  made  Miss  Cornell  a patch 
that  he  hopes  will  be  so  attractive  that  modern  young  girls  with 
two  perfectly  good  eyes  might  want  to  cover  one  of  them  with 
a patch  like  it. 


Eileen  Darby 


The  director  of  "That  Lady,"  Guthrie  M cClintic,  tal\s  over 
the  costumes  of  the  play  with  Rolf  Gerard,  who  designed 

them,  and  Edith  Lutyens,  whose  studio  executed  them. 


Those  Ladies 


Vandamm 


f NLY  the  unparalleled  genius  of  Shakes 
peare  was  able  to  make  “the  too  rash, 
too  sudden,  too  ill-advised"  devotion  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  into  the  greatest  love 
story  the  world  has  known,  although  it 
laeked  an  ingredient  that  most  other 
writers  have  found  necessary  in  order  to  turn  a good  love 
story  into  a story  of  a Great  Love.  That  is  the  ingredient 
of  such  a high  and  critical  position  of  the  lovers  that  their 
passion  has  a strong  influence  upon  the  whole  current  of 
their  time,  upon  many  other  people  besides  the  lovers 
themselves. 


Shakespeare  was  glad  enough  to  use  this  ingredient  in 
writing  “Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  The  attachment  of  the 
Roman  general  and  the  Egyptian  queen  was  a love  that 
shook  an  empire.  Some  kind  of  similar  shaking  of  nations, 
or  at  least  of  causes,  to  their  foundations,  is  the  mark  of 
most  of  the  love  stories  that  come  to  be  known  as  great 
romances.  It  s the  one  element  that’s  common  to  such 
scattered  examples  as  the  love  affairs  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  and  Katie  O Shea,  of  Heloise  and  Abelard,  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  of  the  present  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Wind  sor  when  he  was  King  of  England  and  she  was  Mrs. 
Simpson.  A situation  in  which  the  world  is  well  lost  for 
love  seems  to  promote  the  world’s  absorbed  interest  in  such 
a love. 


“That  Lady"  is  well-provided  with  this  necessary  in- 
gredient of  a shaken  empire.  Spain  was  quite  thoroughly 
rocked  by  the  political  consequences  that  ensued  from  the 
love  affair  of  Ana  de  Mendoza  and  Antonio  Perez.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  every  character 
Katharine  Cornell  has  played  who  was  drawn  from  his- 
tory, she  has  been  of  those  ladies  whose  actions  made  a 
big  stir  among  her  contemporaries. 

Certainly  Cleopatra  gave  a turn  to  history,  and  so  did 
Saint  Joan.  Mary  Fitton,  the  supposed  dark  lady  of  the 
Sonnets,  gave  a turn  to  world  literature  by  her  inspiration 
to  Shakespeare,  as  did  Elizabeth  Barrett  through  her  elope- 
ment with  Robert  Browning.  Herod’s  Mariamne  was  not 
without  political  influence  upon  her  time,  and  Lucrece 
is  another  instance  of  a lady  whose  destiny  rocked  Rome, 
while  ancient  Antigone’s  resistance  to  tyranny  not  only 
roused  the  Greeks  but  has  remained  a powerful  symbol 
of  freedom  of  individual  action  down  to  our  own  day. 

Now,  joining  those  ladies  from  history  in  Miss  Cornell's 
gallery  of  stage  portraits,  there  is  added  Ana  de  Mendoza, 
a lady  who  also  left  quite  a mark  upon  her  contemporaries. 


M/SS  CORNELL  AS  AHTIGO^E 


Vandamm 

as  SHAW'S  SA1HT  ]OAH 


BlumenfeJd 

as  SHAKESPEARE'S  CLEOPATRA  Courtesy  of  Vogue 
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HENRY  STEPHENSON 


TOR1N  THATCHER 


HENRY  DANIELL 


hen  .1  Katharine  Cornell  play 
goes  into  production,  the 
painstaking  actress-manager 
literally  combs  the  English- 
speaking  world  for  the  best 
possible  players  for  the  vari- 
ous parts.  It  is  this  self- 
imposed  obligation  to  make 
her  productions  thoroughly  and  unfailingly 
first  class  that  has  earned  her  the  respeet  of 
public  and  critics  over  the  last  nineteen  years 
during  which  she  has  sponsored  her  own  pro- 
ductions. 

As  far  back  as  three  years  ago,  when  Miss 
Cornell  first  read  Kate  O'Brien's  novel  and 
commissioned  its  current  dramatization,  she 
and  Guthrie  MeClintic  had  begun  to  consider  who  should  play 
the  major  roles.  As  the  selections  were  made,  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  confidence  that  the  traditional  high  standards  of  a 
Cornell  production  were  being  upheld.  The  four  leading  men 
in  “That  Lady”  illustrate  the  meticulous  care  with  which  the 
cast  was  chosen.  Henry  Daniell,  Torin  Thatcher,  Henry  Stephen- 
son and  Joseph  Wiseman,  whose  careers  differ  widely,  have  this 
much  in  common:  each  has  distinguished  himself  and  made  a 
notable  record. 

Henry  Daniell  had  established  an  enviable  reputation  on  the 
London  stage  before  coming  to  America  to  appear  in  “Claire 
de  Lune.”  He  remained  here  to  make  an  appearance  in  “The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.”  For  many  years  he  commuted  across 
the  Atlantic,  playing  increasingly  important  roles  in  New  York 
and  in  London,  in  such  hits  as  “Cobra,”  “The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney,”  “Meet  the  Wife,”  “Serena  Blandish,”  “Tomorrow 
and  Tomorrow”  and  “Days  Without  End.  He  won  fresh 
laurels  for  his  unforgettable  performance  in  New  York  in  “Kind 
Lady”  and  in  such  recent  plays  as  “Murder  Without  Crime,” 
“Lovers  and  Friends"  (with  Miss  Cornell),  “The  Winter's  Tale” 
and  the  important  revival  of  “The  First  Mrs.  Fraser.”  Between 
stage  roles  he  has  managed  to  find  the  time  for  many  films  of 
great  distinction.  He  has  been  seen  by  motion  picture  audiences 
in  “Camille,”  “The  Great  Dictator,”  “Watch  on  the  Rhine,” 
“The  Suspect,”  “Hotel  Berlin,”  “The  Bandit  of  Sherwood 
Forest,”  “Song  of  Love”  and  “Exile.”  All  told  Mr.  Daniell  has 
appeared  in  4?  plays  and  25  films. 

Torin  Thatcher,  made  a most  auspicious  American  debut  in 


“Edward,  My  Son"  last  season  with  Robert 
Morley.  Born  in  India,  Mr.  Thatcher  has 
studied  under  Claude  Rains  at  London’s  famous 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  and  has  ap- 
peared in  many  productions  of  first  rank  in  the 
British  capital.  He  was  one  of  the  band  ol 
eminent  actors  who  appeared  with  John  Giel- 
gud in  “Hamlet”  at  Elsinore  in  1936.  On  the 
West  End  of  London  he  has  scored  major 
successes  in  “Michael  and  Mary,”  “Alison's 
House"  and  nine  various  plays  of  Bernard 
Shaw.  His  career  was  interrupted  for  five  and 
a half  years  by  the  war,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  wearing  the  insignia  of  a Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  He  has  appeared  in  nearly  fifty  British 
films,  including  the  notable  prize-winner, 
“Great  Expectations.” 

Henry  Stephenson  is  a name  that  is  followed  by  a two  page 
dossier,  in  small  print,  in  the  “Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre.” 
Absent  from  the  stage  for  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
associated  with  many  memorable  productions  in  the  53  years 
since  he  made  his  debut  in  London  under  Charles  Hawtrey. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  plays  in  which  he  has  appeared  are 
“The  Crowded  Hour,”  “Smilin'  Through,”  “Lilac  Time,” 
“Enter  Madame,”  “The  Fool,”  “Dancing  Mothers,”  “Petticoat 
Influence,”  “Cynara”  and  “Firebird.”  His  film  career  began  in 
1932  with  “The  Animal  Kingdom”  and  has  kept  him  busy  ever 
since.  Those  who  have  seen  such  hits  as  “A  Bill  of  Divorce- 
ment,” “Little  Women,”  “Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,”  “Rendez- 
vous" and  “The  Green  Years”  will  remember  his  heart-warming 
performances. 

Joseph  Wiseman  was  splashed  with  the  brush  of  acclaim  when 
he  recently  portrayed  the  whining  petty  thief  in  “Detective 
Story,”  a role  which  he  left  in  the  middle  of  a long  run  in  order 
to  appear  with  Miss  Cornell  in  “That  Lady.”  It  is  his  third  play 
with  the  famous  actress-manager,  having  acted  with  her  also  in 
“The  Three  Sisters”  and  “Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  Mr.  Wise- 
man made  his  Broadway  bow  in  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois”  and 
has  been  seen  in  “Candle  in  the  Wind,”  “The  Barber  Has  Two 
Sons,”  “Journey  to  Jerusalem,”  “Storm  Operation,”  and  the 
Ingrid  Bergman  production  of  “Joan  of  Lorraine.” 

These  four  gentlemen  are  featured  in  “That  Lady.”  Other 
distinguished  players  in  the  cast  include  Esther  Minciotti, 
Marian  Seldes,  David  Orrick,  David  Stewart  and  Martin  Brooks. 


JOSEPH  WISEMAN 


Rehearsals 
start 
around  a 
table 


Starting  at  the  upper  left,  with 
the  director,  Guthrie  McClintic, 
who  is  standing,  and  reading 
counter'doc\wise  around  the  table: 
Kate  O Brien,  the  author  of  "That 
Lady;”  James  Tsfeilson,  production 
stage  manager;  Martin  Broo\s, 
Esther  Minciotti,  Henry  Stephen - 
son,  Torin  Thatcher,  Katharine 
Cornell,  Henry  Daniell  and  Joseph 
Wiseman. 
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His  is  not  ;i  Board  of  Directors'  meeting, 
but  the  first  rehearsal  of  “That  Lady." 
It  is  always  Guthrie  McClintic's  prac- 
tice,  as  it  is  that  of  most  other  stage 
directors,  to  let  the  players  first  ease 
into  their  characterizations  with  lines 
alone,  by  reading  the  various  scenes 
together  from  scripts,  while  seated 
around  a table.  After  about  four  days  of  this,  the  actors 
have  more  or  less  memorized  their  lines  so  that  they  do 
not  need  constantly  to  refer  to  their  part-copies — which 
consist  of  the  lines  of  one  particular  role  with  merely  the 
few  preceding  words  of  other  speeches  as  cues  for  their 
own.  More  importantly,  they  have  begun  to  explore  some 
of  the  subtle  shadings  of  characterization  which  they  will 
refine  as  the  rehearsals  continue. 

About  the  fifth  day  a new  point  is  reached.  The  table  is 
removed  from  the  stage,  and  the  actors  are  on  their  feet. 
That  is,  from  now  on  they  begin  to  rehearse  not  only 
their  lines  but  their  movements.  The  entrances  and  exits, 
crossings  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  another,  or  merely 
the  taking  of  single  steps,  which  audiences  see  performed 
so  smoothly  that  their  original  working  out  can  never  be 
imagined  to  be  as  tedious  as  it  is,  are  roughly  gone  through. 
Then  later  more  detailed  gestures  are  worked  in  — the 
taking  off  of  an  imaginary  cloak,  or  the  drinking  from  a 


noivexistent  goblet.  During  this  stage,  little  development 
can  take  place  in  the  reading  of  lines. 

By  about  the  tenth  day  of  rehearsals,  the  movements  and 
gestures,  as  well  as  the  lines,  are  pretty  well  established. 
Then  for  another  two  weeks  or  so — always  still  on  a bare 
stage — it  is  merely  a process  of  going  over  and  over  and 
over  again  each  and  every  scene,  constantly  smoothing  the 
action,  until  the  action  has  ever  a little  more  pace  and 
brilliant  sparkle.  For  it  is  the  paradox  of  a theatrical  per- 
formance that  the  more  it  is  slaved  over  tediously  in  con- 
stant, tiresome  rehearsals,  the  more  bubbling  spontaneity 
it  will  have  before  an  audience.  About  the  20th  day  of 
rehearsal,  McClintic  gives  his  actors  as  many  actual  pieces 
of  furniture  as  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  special  drayage 
of  these  often  heavy,  bulky  props.  And  thus  the  actors 
are  released  from  pretending  that  four  kitchen  chairs  are 
a bed.  At  last,  about  the  24th  day  of  rehearsals,  the  com- 
pany has  a “dress  rehearsal” — in  their  costumes,  in  the 
scenery,  and  under  the  lights  which  will  aid  them  in  their 
illusioning  their  audiences.  Here  new  adjustments  must  be 
made,  to  accommodate  an  unexpectedly,  unwieldly  long 
train  on  a dress,  for  example,  or  to  time  a line's  delivery 
with  the  closing  of  a door,  or  to  match  a make-up  with  a 
costume.  After  about  five  dress  rehearsals,  at  which  an  in- 
credible number  of  details  must  still  be  harmoniously  com- 
posed, the  play  is  ready  for  its  public. 


Miss  Cornell's  Chronology 


1919 

Summer  stock,  secondary  roles,  with  Jessie  Bon 
stdle,  in  Buffalo  and  Detroit. 

1935-36 

1919 

LITTLE  WOMEN,  in  London,  the  role  of  Jo. 

1920 

Summer  stock,  leading  roles  this  time,  with  Jessie 
Bonstelle  in  Detroit. 

1936-37 

1921 

NICE  PEOPLE,  Miss  Cornell's  first  Broadway  ap- 
pearance, and  also  a first  hit  for  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
incidentally. 

1937-38 

1921-22 

A BILL  OF  DIVORCEMENT,  Clemence  Dane’s 
play  that  brought  Miss  Cornell  her  first  personal 

1938 

triumph. 

1939-40 

1923 

WILL  SHAKESPEARE,  Clemence  Dane’s  romantic 

biography  of  the  Bard.  Miss  Cornell  played  the 
supposed  “Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,”  and  for  the 

first  time  played  a scene  of  Juliet's. 

1941 

1923 

THE  ENCHANTED  COTTAGE,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero. 

1942 

1923 

CASANOVA,  produced  by  Gilbert  Miller,  English 
adaptation  by  Sidney  Howard. 

1924 

THE  WAY  THINGS  HAPPEN,  with  Guthrie 
McClintic,  this  was  Miss  Cornell’s  first  production 
venture.  Critics  praised  her  performance  but  flayed 
the  play. 

1942 

1924 

THE  OUTSIDER,  by  Dorothy  Brandon. 

1924 

TIGER  CATS.  David  Belasco  production,  by 
Karen  Bramson. 

1942-43 

1924-25 

CANDIDA.  Miss  Cornell's  first  encounter  with  this 
role,  and  a highly-acclaimed  one.  Produced  by 
Dudley  Digges  for  the  Actors'  Theatre. 

1926-27 

THE  GREEN  HAT.  Michael  Arlen's  melodramatic 
tale  of  Iris  March,  which  elevated  Miss  Cornell  to 
stardom.  Guthrie  McClintic  directed  her,  and  no 
one  else  has  directed  her  since. 

1943-44 

1927-28 

THE  LETTER,  Somerset  Maugham’s  play  about 
the  lovely  murderess  in  the  Malay  States. 

1944-45 

1928-29 

THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE,  dramatized  from 
the  Edith  Wharton  novel.  Miss  Cornell  was  Ellen 
Olenska,  the  expatriate  returned  to  New  York  so- 
ciety in  the  eighties. 

1930 

DISHONORED  LADY,  by  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes 
and  Edward  Sheldon.  Miss  Cornell's  last  appearance 
under  another  management  than  her  own-  in  this 
case  Gilbert  Miller's. 

1931-32 

THE  BARRETTS  OF  WIMPOLE  STREET. 

Rudolf  Besier’s  play,  which  was  Miss  Cornell's 
first  production  as  an  actress-manager.  It  scored  a 
sensational  hit,  running  370  performances  in  New 
York.  Counting  revivals,  tours  and  her  presentation 
to  G.I.  audiences  overseas  under  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Theatre  Wing,  Miss  Cornell  has  played 
the  role  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  over  1000  times. 

1946 

1932  33 

LUCRECE.  Thornton  Wilder's  version  of  Andre 
Obey’s  telling  of  the  classic  tale. 

1947 

1933 

ALIEN  CORN,  written  by  Sidney  Howard  ex- 
pressly for  Miss  Cornell. 

1947-48 

1933-34 

18,000  mile  tour  through  77  cities  in  a repertory 
consisting  of  “The  Barretts,"  “Candida”  and 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,"  one  of  the  greatest  tours  in 
American  theatrical  history. 

1948-49 

1934-35 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed first  essay  of  Shakespeare,  with  Basil  Rath- 
bone  as  Romeo. 

1949 

SAINT  JOAN.  Shaw's  play  broke  all  records  in 
Boston  and  was  one  of  the  outstanding  triumphs  in 
Miss  Cornell's  career. 

THE  WINGLESS  VICTORY.  By  Maxwell  An- 
derson. This  was  alternated  with  a second  revival 
of  Miss  Cornell's  CANDIDA. 

Sabbatical  year.  A world  tour  planned  for  this  sea- 
son had  to  be  abandoned. 

HEROD  AND  MARIAMNE,  the  Hcbbel  classic. 

NO  TIME  FOR  COMEDY.  This  was  Miss  Cor- 
nell's first  light  role  since  she  became  a star.  She 
played  it  for  a year  in  New  York  and  followed  it 
by  an  extensive  road  tour. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA.  Longest  run  ever 
registered  for  this  Shaw  comedy  anywhere. 

ROSE  BURKE.  Henri  Bernstein’s  play.  It  opened 
in  San  Francisco  and  played  an  eight-week  tour. 

CANDIDA.  All  star  revival.  Burgess  Meredith  was 
Marchbanks.  Originally  scheduled  for  five  per 
formances,  for  benefit  of  Army  Emergency  Fund 
and  Navy  Relief  Society,  it  was  forced  by  popular 
demand  to  extend  its  run  three  times. 

THE  THREE  SISTERS.  Anton  Chekhov's  play, 
with  a star-studded  cast  including  Judith  Anderson, 
Edmund  Gwenn,  Ruth  Gordon,  Dennis  King,  Ger- 
trude Musgrove,  Alexander  Knox,  Eric  Dressier, 
Tom  Powers,  McKay  Morris.  Its  230  performances 
is  a record  run  for  any  Chekhov  play  in  English. 

LOVERS  AND  FRIENDS.  By  Dodie  Smith.  The 
cast  included  Raymond  Massey  as  co-star  and 
Henry  Daniell,  who  is  now  appearing  with  Miss 
Cornell  again  in  “That  Lady." 

THE  BARRETTS  OF  WIMPOLE  STREET.  143 
performances  in  Italy,  France  and  Holland  before 
G.I.  audiences  under  auspices  of  the  American 
Theatre  Wing.  Cast  included  Brian  Aherne,  Brenda 
Forbes,  McKay  Morris  and  Margalo  Gillmore. 
Upon  return  from  this  tour,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally greeted  all  the  way  up  from  the  privates  to 
Gen.  Eisenhower,  against  all  expectations  of  what 
service-men  wanted,  the  play  was  given  again  in 
New  York  for  many  months. 

ANTIGONE.  Adaptation  by  Lewis  Galantiere  of 
Jean  Anouilh’s  play  based  on  the  Sophocles  classic. 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwickc  appeared  opposite  Miss  Cor- 
nell. During  the  New  York  engagement,  Miss  Cor- 
nell revived  CANDIDA  (with  Marlon  Brando  as 
Marchbanks),  alternating  it  with  ANTIGONE 
and  then  taking  both  productions  on  tour. 

THE  BARRETTS  OF  WIMPOLE  STREET 
tour  with  Brian  Aherne  and  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  with  Godfrey  Tearle  as  the  bemused  Roman, 
Kent  Smith,  Lenore  Ulric,  Ralph  Clanton,  Ivan 
Simpson.  Its  251  performances  constituted  the 
longest  run  for  this  play  on  record. 

Sabbatical  year,  while  preparations  were  being 
made  for  “That  Lady.  ' 

THAT  LADY,  by  Kate  O’Brien. 
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